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September 16.—Just as I and my boat’s crew were ready this — 
morning, a Seal was reported; we immediately gave chase, but it 
would not let us get near. After we had turned and started 
shoreward, I shot a couple of Northern Puffins, which were not a 
pair, as one would have imagined, but both males; and we saw a 
bird flying, which was probably a “ Lom” (Diver). At no great. 
distance from where we landed we saw six deer, a party of five 
and another of seven being also not far off, and others further 
off still; in all we counted about forty-eight. After various 
manoeuvres we were reduced to hands and knees, and finally a 
long stalk on our stomachs through rather wet snow brought us to 
within 250 yards, and nearer than that it was impossible to crawl. 
We accordingly shot from there, and each obtained a doe, 58} in. 
and 59 in: long, and wounded a third, which we lost. The smaller 
of the two killed had only one horn, with no signs of a second. 
Some time later we saw a doe and calf some distance ahead, and — 
five other deer feeding on the hillside a little way higher up. We 
sent the seaman round, armed with my shot-gun, to try and drive 
them towards us, while we waited to take up a position until we 
should see which direction they were likely to take. It con- 
siderably surprised me that they allowed the seaman to come up 
quite close, within gunshot; he refrained from firing, and we 
presently saw him driving the seven deer in front of him, almost 
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as if they were a flock of tame sheep! We took up a position in 
a dry river-bed which they would have to cross; but we placed 
ourselves badly, and had to scramble out and up higher before we 
could could get a chance of a shot. Arnesen got another doe, 
594 inches, and we each wounded one, which we followed a long 
way up a steep snow-slope; but were finally obliged to give up, 
which is always a thing one much regrets having to do. Dragging 
the deer back this evening was very severe work ; we got down to 
the coast about 10 o’clock, and found that the tide was out, and 
that we could not get the boat afloat. Directly we stopped after 
our severe labour we were perished with cold, freezing. We 
returned on board at 11.50. Our previous day’s explorations 
had shown us that the east side of the valley was evidently the 
best hunting-ground, and for this M. Rabot had made request: 
his hunt to-day proved this supposition to be correct. His 
party had seen a number of deer, of which he bagged four, and a 
seaman with him eleven. Having only a small boat, they found 
that four deer were as many as they could conveniently bring 
back with them, and were obliged to leave the other eleven on 
the beach to be fetched next day. M. Rabot reported having 
seen about a couple of hundred Fulmars together, which flew 
away south. I saw on the Fjord one or two Kittiwakes, three or 
four Purple Sandpipers, a few Glaucous Gulls, and one or two of 
the Jatter up the valley. While we were waiting in the afternoon 
on the top of a ridge, watching the six deer, two of which were 
eventually bagged, as recorded above, we saw a Fox come 
cantering along up to where the deer were feeding, his action 
being almost exactly that of a musteline animal (e.g. a Marten), 
and he set to work to tear pieces out of a calf which was lying 
dead close by. He presently saw us, apparently, though a long way 
off, and scampered away ; presently he returned to his banquet, but 
~ again took fright, and once more scampered off. 

September 17.—I started about midday with the same two 
men,—it was useless to go earlier, as the tide would have been 
out,—while Rabot’s two men took the fangst-boat to fetch the 
slain of yesterday. Rabot himself remained on board, as he was 
knocked up. We landed nearly in the N.E. corner of the bay, 
and kept along that side of the valley. We had not far to go 
before seeing deer; a lot of eleven some little distance ahead of 
us, besides others further on; in all about thirty. I killed a calf 
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(female, 453 in.), which in the hurry of a running shot I took to 
be a good beast, and two does (633 in. and 61} in.). Arnesen 
shot a calf (female, 48} in.), a doe (593 in.), and a doe with buck 
calf (53 in. and 51}in. respectively). It froze hard all day, which 
made the snow dry and hard, and helped to render the dragging— 
though it had to be done in double shifts—not nearly such hard 
work as on the previous day. I saw several Glaucous Gulls, both 
adults and young, up the valley to-day. Somewhere about 11.35 
p-m., on our way down to the coast, I was looking at the Aurora, 
which was showing to the S.E., but not very bright, when I saw 
the most curious meteor I have ever seen. It was violet and 
green, oval, and without a tail, and went from about §8.S.E. to 
N.N.W., or between those points and S. to N., in a horizontal 
direction, with a slight “‘ trajectory ”’— 7%. e. it did not come down- 
wards, like a falling star, but had a slight rise and dip, like the 
course of a rifle-bullet. It appeared to be travelling not much 
above the level of the Fjelds on each side of the valley. When 
I first caught sight of it, it appeared to be rather more than half- 
way across the valley, from south to north, and it travelled slowly 
across nearly to the north side. On reaching the boat with the 
first shift of deer, at 11.45, we found three bottles of beer, to 
which we had been looking forward for some time, frozen solid, 
' the corks being forced out of two of them. Arnesen put one 
bottle in his pocket inside his jacket, which he buttoned over it, 
and by. the time we were ready to start, after dragging the second 
shift of deer the last stage to the shore (12.30 midnight), we got 
about half a bottle of liquid out of it—“‘ beer” it could no longer 
be called, except by a stretch of imagination: and even a bottle 
which I thawed completely after my return on board was very 
little better. We started in a half-gale of wind from about south. 
Only two men can row in a “ Hex” boat, and I thought it better, 
in such bad weather, to allow the sailors to have charge, though it 
was intensely cold sitting still, especially after previous exertion. 
The wind being nearly on our beam, and the small Hex-boat 
deeply laden with the seven Reindeer, the waves constantly rolled 
in and broke over us, but the men were ready with a dodge | 
new to me; whenever a wave was about to roll on board, opposite 
where they were rowing, it received such a smack with the flat 
of an oar as to break and stop it. However, there were plenty 
that could not be so stopped, and everyone that broke over us 
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turned to ice on our persons. I became so cold, having to sit — 
still, that it seemed a question how long I could hold out, feeling 
as if some part of me must go, and I was extremely thankful when, 
at 1 a.m., we got on board. ‘The Captain wore sea-boots, and on 
taking them off on his return on board, though he had been rowing 
hard all the time, he found the leg parts completely lined with ice. 

September 18. Temperature, 2 p.m., press. 761, air 30°38, 
water 35°78.—Still blowing rather fresh this morning, with occa- 
sional snow. ‘The men busy all day cutting up and salting the 
deer—by no means pleasant work to keep on at all day, when it 
made one’s fingers numb in a few minutes. Some of the deer- 
meat which had been “ haunched” was floating alongside to wash, 
when suddenly there was an alarm of Shark, but he sheered off. 
He was seen again presently, and came right alongside, intent on 
venison. Arnesen seized a lance and spitted him, but a lance has 
no barb, and the harpooner was very slow in getting a harpoon 
from the fangst-boat, so the shark got away. About an hour 
later a shark again appeared,—perhaps, from what Scoresby says 
(Arct. Reg. i. 538, quoted by Yarrell, ‘ British Fishes,’ ii. 525), it 
may have been the same individual,—and a harpoon being this 
time available, Arnesen fixed him, and one of the men gave him 
several thrusts with the lance. After awhile the harpoon drew, 
but the shark was so sluggish that Arnesen was able to harpoon 
him again, this time getting a good hold, and after some more 
lance-thrusts, he was dropped astern to wait until the reindeer- 
meat was cleared off the deck. The extreme sluggishness of 
this species of ground-feeding Plagiostome was very remarkable. 
When at length the deck was somewhat clear, he was hauled on 
board with a tackle from the yard-arm and a bight round his 
neck. It seemed impossible to kill, and we were therefore 
perforce obliged to vivisect him. ‘The total length was ten feet 
nine inches. Brown colour—almost snuff-colour. The liver, 
which was enormous, we duly put in a cask, and sold on our 
return to Tromsé, where it fetched kr. 6°23 (about seven shillings). 
The stomach, from which I had expectations, proved to be quite 
empty. A good many Fulmars, and three or four Glaucous Gulls 
astern to-day picking up scraps of venison. 

September 19. Temperature, 12 noon, press. 760, air 33°8, 
s. water 37°22.— Wind light from about S.k. Under way about 
5.45. Arnesen had intended to weigh about 3, but it was then so 
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thick he could see nothing. Anchored off Cape Thordsen about 
8.30, and received a visit from Lieut. Stjernspetz and Herr 
Gyllenskiéld, with four of the men. They had trapped two foxes 
since our previous visit. Stjernpetz had the day before seen four 
Rypa, all of which he shot. We had little on board to offer them 
in return for their hospitality—a little venison, and a few bottles 
of beer for the men, and English and French newspapers, &c., 
the latest being the ‘Times’ of August 15th. Having given into 
our charge a “ supplementary mail,” including the official report 
- of the Expedition up to date, our visitors left us, and we were 
under way again about 10. Several black-looking birds at some 
distance were probably Puffins, possibly Mandt’s Guillemots; we 
also saw a few Fulmars, and a couple of Brunnich’s Guillemots, 
a bird we have hardly seen this year. Fresh breeze from the 
east; snow began to fall soon after sailing. From early in the 
afternoon until 4 p.m. calm; then W. and 8.W. wind, with snow 
squalls. Beating all night. 
September 20. Temperature, 12 noon, press. 757, air 32°18, 
s. water 34°88.—Weather as last night. Anchored in Green 
Harbour about 8.30 a.m. close to the ‘Isbjérn,’ whose captain 
(Steenersen) came on board soon afterwards, and gave us some 
information about the fish in Spitzbergen. The sea alongside 
was swarming with Meduse@, of which we obtained examples. 
‘We went by boat in a north-westerly direction, getting long shots 
at a Ringed Seal and a young Great Seal. ‘T'wo hauls of the 
dredge in 18—20 fathoms water produced more than 100 Echini 
all the same species), many dead shells (two species of mussel), 
some star-fish, &c., specimens of all which I brought home. Saw 
several Kittiwakes, one family of Eiders, and another party of 
three individuals, Fulmars, Glaucous Gulls, &c. ‘The crew busy 
most of the day filling water-casks and getting stones for ballast. 
Rabot photographed the smack, Alkhornet, &c., from shore. In 
the afternoon weighed anchor and left Green Harbour. 
September 21. Beating into Bel Sound all day against a 8S.E. 
gale; anchored in Recherche Bay, 6 p.m., very cold. As we were 
entering the bay two of this year’s Glaucous Gulls flew very close 
round the ship, and one of them, after flying for several minutes 
within three yards of where the harpooner (at the tiller) and 
I were standing, settled on the gunwale of the boat hanging at 
the sterndavits, but could not manage to perch there. Later, Rabot 
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and I went ashore, and walked to the remains of an old house, 
probably Russian; shot half-a-dozen Purple Sandpipers apiece 
for the “ pot.” Rowing back against the wind, we had a very hard 
job—indeed quite as much as we could do to fetch the ship, where 
all hands were ready to lower the other boat and come to our 
rescue; however, we eventually got close under the stern and 
caught a line Arnesen threw us, and were hauled alongside. 
September 22.—Still blowing a gale from S.E. out at sea; 
here we are comparatively sheltered. Rained all the morning, 
so that the snow almost disappeared—that is to say, most of the 
low ground is now green. Off in the afternoon in the fangst-boat, 
with three hands, over to the glacier opposite, in hopes of a seal. 
Saw a “Snad” (i.e. Ringed Seal), also a very large Great Seal, 
but neither came near enough to shoot at. Saw three ducks 
together, which were probably Harelda glacialis, but they did not 
come near enough to shoot at. Whilst trying in vain to approach 
a family of well-grown Eiders, I shot a Little Auk, the only one 
seen for several days past. Among the Eiders seen were three 
immature drakes, the only ones seen during the voyage, I think. 
I also shot a young Mandt’s Guillemot, and could have shot four 
or five more; saw a dozen or more. One, while we were waiting 
for the reappearance of the Great Seal, came up within reach of 
an oar, and remained there without any fear. Hovering over the 
glacier and gradually soaring over the Fjord, we caught sight of a 
falcon, which I have not the slightest doubt was a Gyrfalcon, but 
of which species I cannot pretend to say. I had a good look at 
him with my glass. Halvorsen called him an ‘‘ Is-érn’’; all three 
men agreed that it was certainly a falcon. A good many Fulmars, 
as usual. I believe I saw one old Mandt’s Guillemot; all the 
others were probably young; I do not think any of them were 
adults, which had already assumed winter dress. Shot a dozen 
Purple Sandpipers, and found them excellent eating, equal, as it 
seemed to us, to Snipe, and landed after some Pink-footed Geese, © 
but they were extremely shy, going off while we were still several 
hundred yards away; there must have been about a hundred and 
fifty of them. Rabot went ashore in the other boat, and returned 
in triumph with about twenty-five Purple Sandpipers. More rain 
in the evening. | | 
September 23.—Continuous rain all the morning. A fox 
reported on shore, within gunshot of the smack, early in the 
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morning. A Norwegian “skjéite,” * belonging to Aalesund, 
Norway, which had been beating up for the Middle Hook on the 
21st, and had followed us in here, found herself in very shallow 
water, and had to get out both her boats and tow out to a fresh 
berth. She is a white-whaler, but lias only twenty-five on board. 
She relieved our minds as to the fate of the crew of a smack, under 
the command of a man named Ingebretsen, whom we had heard, 
from some of the smacksmen we met in Green Harbour, were 
drowned. He had lost his vessel between Prins Carl's Foreland 
and the mainland, and going off in his boat was finally picked up 
by a smack at Middle Hook, Bel Sound, and his boat lies on 
shore there now. ‘The skipper of the ‘Skjéite’ paid us a visit ; 
he was up as far as Vogelsang about six weeks previously (that is 
about a fortnight or three weeks subsequently to the attempt of 
Capt. Palander and the Swedish Meteorological Expedition to get 
to the north coast), and found fast pack-ice everywhere to the north. 
Rain continued, with short intervals, throughout the afternoon ; 
about 3 p.m. the wind began”to blow again rough from south. © 
September 24.—Soon after midnight the rain turned to snow, 
and the wind fell calm, but at 6 a.m. violent squalls began every 
few minutes from the west; found the deck, &c., at this hour 
white with snow. Squalls during forenoon so violent from every 
point of the compass as to blow the buckets about.the deck, and 
sometimes to spin the ship round. When on deck at 6, saw five 
young Mandt’s Guillemots and a family of Eiders. About noon 
many Fulmars, perhaps fifty or sixty, or more, wheeling about 
high in the air, apparently about to start south. I also saw at 
that time a young Kittiwake, and watched the two fox cubs on the 
‘Skjdite’ playing on the boat reversed on her deck. Arnesen 
went to the ‘ Skjéite’ to try if he could buy the cubs for me, but 
the Skipper would not part with them, as he wanted them asa 
present for his owner. He had also on board, alive, a Pink-footed 
and Brent gosling. Meanwhile M. Rabot, from the deck, shot a 
young Mandt’s Guillemot and two young Glaucous Gulls; a third 
(all these three were young of the year) settled on the water, and 


* A “skjéite’’ would be included in English under the generic name 
“dandy.” They are like schooners, except that the mainmast, instead of 
being taller than the foremast, is about half the size, and the sails to 
correspond. 
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began eating the Tystie. Rabot fired at it, but it did not even 
Stop eating; on his firing a second shot it left off eating and 
washed his beak, as if hit there; presently—it may have been 
after another shot—it flew, when he again fired and knocked it 
over. On picking the birds up we found the wounded gull little 
the worse, so kept it alive. We went ashore on the west side, 
and, with the assistance of two men, after considerable work, 
I succeeded in unearthing—or rather wn-icing—a human skull 
from an old grave, of which there are several by the old Russian 
house. This grave had been previously opened at the foot 
by a bear. The skull is probably that of a Russian Fin. All 
hands agreed that it had probably been buried more than fifty 
years,—nearer than that we did not venture to guess,—and we 
were fortunate in having decided tliat it was a Russian, for in 
the evening the cook brought us our supper, looking extremely 
solemn, and informed us that being a Russian it was all right, 
but that if it had been the skull of a Norwegian or of a Finn 
(7. e. Laplander) we should never get back to Norway; and further 
that the people of Balsund (Balsfjord) in Norway were very 
dangerous, having witchcraft, and that some of them could pre- 
vent a vessel getting any “fangst” or shooting any birds, and 
that the father of Nils (one of our hands, who came from Balsund) 
had that power, but he did not know whether Nils had it; he 
believed it all himself, and said something more about “an old 
Bible” that I could not catch, but I think it was to the effect 
that this was the means to break the spell. After securing the 
skull we rowed further north, along that shore, after some Eiders 
or geese which Rabot had seen while I was digging. We went 
beyond a great lump of fresh-water ice, twenty feet or so out of 
the water, which has been in the bay since we arrived. Seeing 
nothing of the birds, we rowed over to the glacier on the east 
side, on the chance of seeing the Great Seal again. According 
te both the English chart and the map published in ‘ Bidrag 
till Kiunedom om de Artiska Lindernas Naturforhallanden,’— 
I., “ Utkast till Isfjordens och Belsounds Geologi, af A. E. Nor- 
denskiéld” (1875),—Recherche Bay is entirely surrounded by | 
glacier, except at the N.E. corner; whereas the partial break in 
the glacier shown at the southernmost point of the bay is an 
actual division; and we walked along the west shore, picking up 
specimens of rock, &c., and finding the old house and graves, &c., 
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where, according to these authorities, nothing but glacier exists! | 
There is a glacier at the N.W. point of the bay, where it is marked 
“Scotts glac.” in the Swedish map. After a bit we saw our old 
acquaintance of the 22nd, and, going into the bow of the boat, 
I presently had a long shot at it, and hit it, apparently, in the 
back. Rabot had the next turn at it when an opportunity offered, 
but missed. After again coming up once or twice, much too far 
off, I got a second shot at it and again hit it. Each time we shot 
it threw its tail well up out of the water, as it dived. After a 
long wait there was a tremendous splash close to the boat, but 
it was down before we could turn our rifles to it. Later, there 
was a similar splash, but not so loud, but again we had not time 
to fire, and within a few minutes another splash close to the boat; 
this time we were ready, and Rabot fired, killing a “Snad.” It 
floated on its back for about ten seconds, and then went down 
like a stone before we could row the few yards and harpoon it. 
We waited until nearly dark in hopes of seeing the Great Seal | 
again, and returned on board just as a snow-storm began. A 
Fulmar found out the oil coming from the Great Seal, and then 
another found out that from the Ringed Seal. The tenacity of 
life in the Great Seal struck me as very remarkable, as although 
I cannot say where either of the two bullets hit him, yet as they 
were both expanding bullets, fired from an Express rifle, any one 
who has had experience of them will know what a wound they would 
make wherever they struck, and the amount of blubber coming 
from him—sufficient to attract the attention of a wandering 
Fulmar—shows that one at least of the wounds was severe, and 
yet it had strength to behave as I have mentioned, and finally 
swim off, though it may possibly have died soon afterwards. We 
saw three or four young Mandt’s Guillemots, a family of Eiders, 
and several Purple Sandpipers flying about the Fjord, and a few 
on the west shore. As we rowed across the bay we saw a flock of 
about a dozen geese flying in the distance on the west shore— 
perhaps the birds Rabot had seen previously. Before starting 
in the boat this afternoon Rabot gave the live Glaucous Gull a 
Purple Sandpiper, which it immediately swallowed whole. The 
conversation on board to-night taking a funereal turn—d propos 
of the skull—Arnesen told me that Johannesen, of the ‘ Lena,’ 
opened the grave of Tobiesen (the well-known walrus-hunter), in 
Novaija-Zemlya, seven years after he was buried, and found him 
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little changed; he covered the grave in again, and intended to call 
again to take his body back to Norway, but when he passed the 
place, on his homeward passage, it was blowing too hard to allow 
of his doing so. Arnesen says he himself intends to bring him 
home, if ever he has a chance, when homeward bound; for there 
is some suspicion that he may have been murdered, as the two 
men who wintered with him survived, while ‘lobiesen and his son 
both died. 

September 25.—Began to weigh at 4.30 a.m., the wind having 
got round to the north. ‘The sails were hard frozen, and three 
or four turns in the cables, so only started at 5.15; the deck 
remained covered with snow, and it was decidedly cold. All the 
latter part of the afternoon—from 6 p.m. or earlier, until dark —we 
could see from DédmansGren, lat. 78° 13’ (= Alkhornet), to beyond 
Hornsundstind, lat. 76° 54’, as we sailed about eight English miles | 
off the coast, and the sunset efiect—a lovely pink behind the white 
Fjelds—was the most beautiful we have seen this year. In the 
afternoon saw a Brinnich’s Guillemot fly past the ship towards 
the south, the only one seen since the 19th. 

September 26.— Fairly abreast of Horn Sound at 1 p.m.; 
opposite South Cape between 5 and 6 p.m. I ulmars were the 
only birds I saw. Rabot saw a Briinnich’s Guillemot. A few 
flakes of sleet soon after noon; the ship lurching heavily, so much 
so as to capsize the galley, luckily not till dinner was just out of 
the way. 

September 27. Lat. at noon, 75°35’N., long. 17° 1’ E.— Beautiful 
sunshiny day; light air from S8.W. A good many Fulmars and 
Kittiwakes about in the forenoon, the latter getting apparently 
common as we get south. Saw, apparently, a Richardson’s Skua 
which had moulted the long tail-feathers—appeared to be an 
adult, with white breast. About 1 p.m. saw probably not less 
than 150 or 200 Kittiwakes feeding on the water, harassed by six 
or more skuas. Shortly afterwards saw three skuas close to our 
bow after one Kittiwake; one was, I think, immature, and another 
appeared to have a very long tail, but as it looked as large as the 
others it was probably of this species, and not Buffon’s. Just 
afterwards saw two Briinnich’s Guillemots flying W. or W.N.W. 
In the afternoon a party of five, and another of four, Little Auks 
flying west, or between that and north—anyway, not south. 
Another lot of Kittiwakes on the water, but not nearly so 
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numerous as the first, and about five skuas together. The night 
was most beautiful, nearly full moon; a light breeze, taking us 
along at one knot or so, and the Aurora Borealis very pretty 
(11 p.m.), though merely what may be called an ordinary display, 
showing between N.E. and a point 8. of W.; most conspicuous 
in the N.W. ‘ 

September 28. Lat. at noon, 75° 11' N., long. E. G. 16° 20’.— 
Arnesen reported having seen, between 2 and 3 a.m., a lot of 
Porpoises and a small Blue Whale; a large one seen spouting by 
one of the men, about 11.30 a.m. A good number of Kittiwakes 
during the morning, flying round and behind the ship; two or 
three tried to settle on the vane, which they were effectually 
prevented from doing by M. Rabot, armed with his gun. A few 
Fulmars; three or four single Briinnich’s Guillemots, and four 
together; a single bird flying some distance off may have been of 
this species or a Puffin; a Richardson’s Skua close by. About 
1 p.m. a Snow Bunting flew past us in about a southerly direction, 
calling as it passed. Kept on through the night, at an average 
of a little over one knot per hour, but about 10 a.m. a breeze from 
W.S.W. sprang up, improving our pace to about four knots. Fine 
warm weather. About 2.30 p.m. Rabot reported five Briinnich’s 
Guillemots together. Bear Island sighted on port bow about 
3 p.m., and we then found that we were nearly thirty English 
miles to the west of our reckoning. This must be the same 
current that took us so much to the west on our return to the 
south the previous year. We threw over a bottle at 6, in the 
evening, with a request, in Norse and English, that any one 
picking it up would forward it to the nearest of the addresses 
given. A westerly breeze now made it slightly colder. A small 
Blue Whale, between twenty or thirty feet long probably, round 
the ship about 8 p.m. Several more Briinnich’s Guillemots, so 
that they were rather common hereabouts. I to-day stuffed a 
Fulmar Petrel that was killed in Green Harbour on the 9th, and 
which had been hanging meanwhile in the hold, and was still 
quite fresh. 

September 29. Lat. at noon, 74° 19'N., long. 19° 12’ E.— 
Dead calm from midnight to noon, when Bear Island was twelve 
miles or so distant to port. Several Brunnich’s Guillemots; 
I have not seen any young ones since those few on our first 
arrival in Spitzbergen waters. A few Fulmars and an occasional 
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Kittiwake. Yesterday and to-day have been considerably warmer, 
and all hands began gradually leaving off our Arctic bundlings, 
In the afternoon a Guillemot, which allowed us to come close to 
it before diving, had assumed the white throat of winter, and 
another, a little later, was slightly grey. A good many Guillemots 
during the afternoon; whether all these were Briinnich’s or the 
Common species I cannot say. One immature Glaucous Gull, 
three or four Kittiwakes, and an occasional Fulmar. Light breeze 
(less than one knot) from S.W. about noon, which between 4 and 
5 became a three-knots-and-a-half EK. breeze, making it much 
colder. ‘The sea has been slightly phosphorescent every night 
for nearly a week past. Observed a few small Meduse to-day. 

September 30.—Strong breeze from E. and E.S.E. all day, 
slightly moderating towards evening. About 9.30 a.m. from 60 to 
100 Kittiwakes following the ship, about three or four young to one 
adult; also about six Richardson’s Skuas, all of which, so far as 
I could see, were of the black-breasted variety, which (about lat. 
73° 10’)is far north to meet with them. During the morning several 
Guillemots, which I believed to be the common species, but cannot 
be sure. About 1 p.m. the Kittiwakes appeared to be rather more 
numerous, and the Skuas—I imagine the same individuals—fol- 
lowed us until well on in the afternoon. Fulmars all day, as usual, 
one or more constantly in sight, and in the course of the after- 
noon saw three or four Fulmars and a single Guillemot resting 
on the water; saw a couple of immature Glaucous Gulls about 
midday. Wind decreased at noon, and fell almost calm 8 p.m., and 
showed inclination to go round to the south. The harpooner 
informed me to-night that we should not get a north wind before 
Tuesday (three days hence); on enquiring how he knew that, he 
replied that ‘‘it stood in the almanack.” He, however, vouch- 
safed the explanation that Jupiter comes into conjunction with 
the moon on the 3rd, and that there is generally a north wind 
with that planet. The Aurora appeared to the west about 10.30, 
just before which there were a few drops of rain. Soon after 
11.80 the clouds cleared off, the moon came out bright, and it 
became a most beautiful night. ‘The moon had waned to a 
remarkable extent, as it is only the second night after the full. 
I lay for a long time in the boat on deck, star-gazing, as the air 
was quite balmy. The Aurora ceased to be visible after about 
12.15, midnight. | 
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October 1. Lat. at noon, 72° 7’ N., long. 18° 29’ E.—A short 
but hard shower of rain between 5 and 6 a.m.; wind round to 
S. and 8S. by E. all day. Only two or three Kittiwakes and 
a Fulmar or two on going on deck this morning. A little later 
I saw what I think was a Guillemot flying in the distance. After 
midday thirty or forty Kittiwakes followed the ship. One or two 
short rain-showers in the early part of the afternoon, between 
1 and 2.30; about 4 p.m. the wind freshened. By the middle of 
the afternoon Kittiwakes had nearly deserted us,—that is, there 
were only a few in sight, and they were not constantly following 
us as before,—and Fulmars were less numerous to-day than 
hitherto. ‘T'wo or three Kittiwakes to-day (as before on Sept. 28th) 
tried to nibble, while on the wing, at the vane, which is a frayed 
strip of red bunting, apparently supposing it to be meat. 

October 2. Lat. at noon, 71° 30’, long. E. G. 21° 20°.— Rain all 
night, and through the morning until after 4 p.m. About thirty 
or forty Kittiwakes following us shortly before noon, after which 
the number fluctuated, and for some time was much less; at 
lp.m. there were probably more than the above numbers, and 
at this time three Skuas were among them, two being apparently 
black-breasted and one white; but as I thought for some time 
that the white-breasted one was of the whole-coloured variety, 
I feel inclined to doubt whether more, or even all, of those which 
I thought were whole-coloured might not have proved white- 
breasted on closer inspection, but believe this was not the case. 
By the middle of the afternoon, as yesterday, the Kittiwakes 
had nearly left us, as well as the Skuas. Petrels again not so 
numerous. 

October 3. Temperature, 10.30 a.m., air 50°9, s. water 50°18; 
5p.m., air 51°26, s. water 50.—Dead calm from 1.30 to 8.30 a.m., 
then west breeze; fog to southwards preventing us from getting 
a sight of land. At 9.30 a solitary Fulmar seen; at 11.30 a.m. 
land sighted on port-bow, then high land on port-quarter, but very 
indistinet—all in fog and clouds. Excitement ran high, and 
everybody speculated where we were. It proved, as Arnesen 
had guessed, to be Séré, with Sild Punkt and other headlands of 
Alten just looming through the fog. Wind got round to the south 
later in the day. In the evening, about 10.30, Aurora visible, but 
not very bright, in the W. and thence to about W.N.W. 

October 4. ‘Temperature, 1 p.m., press. 761°1, air 53°6, water 
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50°18.—Wind S.W.; gale at 3a.m. At 10 we were well in with 
the east side of Fuglé, and opposite to the Sea-Lap’s house, and 
with the glass we could make out three cows—the first sign of 
inhabited land. Directly afterwards off the east side of Spennen, 
on our port-quarter, we saw a small boat under sail—the second 
sign of human beings. Saw a few Kittiwakes during the day, and 
soon after noon saw a Diver (Colymbus), or possibly a Shag, flying. 
Half-an-hour later saw a Greater Black-backed Gull and later 
(probably) a Herring Gull. A gale from south having gradually 
sprung up, before which we had to keep shortening sail, we at last 
took refuge in a little bight called Vandvaag, on the east side of 
Vandé, opposite some small houses, and we had great reason to 
be glad we had got there, as it came on to blow harder and 
harder. 

‘October 5.—Fancying the wind had moderated, we got under 
way early, but on getting outside we found it was as strong as 
ever. After knocking about for some time the topsail halyards 
parted and let the sail down with a run; shortly afterwards the 
jib-halyards also parted, and down came that sail; and after 
persevering some time longer we were forced to give it up and run 
back to our little harbour in Vandvaag, anchoring there about 
11.30 a.m., and soon after midday we all got something to eat, 
for the first time that day. ‘The gale had been increasing during 
the morning, and we only got in just in time, for by midday it 
was blowing a hurricane; the water was blown off the surface of 
the sea and carried off like smoke, rising to an estimated height 


of fifty feet. ‘To seawards of us (east) the land was soon invisible | 


from the water carried upwards by the wind, off the sea, and on 
that side it looked exactly as if it was raining hard, or a fog. 
We to-day, as it is daylight, see what the houses are like, and see 
cows and a few people, two or three of whom turn out to look at 
us as we come in, but are soon satisfied and disappear again. As 
we come in there is a large flock of Eiders, perhaps 100, of which 
probably more than half are adult drakes ; another smaller party, 
with one splendid adult drake and an immature drake; a few 
immature gulls—I think Herring Gulls—and Tysties, and one 
or two Kittiwakes. It continued blowing a hurricane all day, 
first from S.W., then getting gradually round to full W., and for 
a short time a little N..of W. then back to W. From about 6.55 
to 7.35 p.m., or thereabouts, a most beautiful display of Aurora; 
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a narrow band, right across the zenith, springing from the east 
right across to the west. It was most brilliant during the hardest 
putts of the squalls, and sometimes narrow bands or lines appeared 
in it, almost like hghtning. Once or twice, right overhead, the 
ribbon had almost a circular turn in it; occasionally part would 
assume the colours of a rainbow. ‘lhe wind towards evening got 
gradually less violent, rain squalls at intervals; much sympathy 
felt for crews of ‘‘jagts” and other small vessels outside, and 
hopes expressed for their safety. Later the Aurora was again 
visible, but not bright, and this time distributed over a large part 
of the sky. 

October 6.—Still blowing the same, but gradually getting 
better; the squalls, instead of being almost continuous, as yester- 
day, come to-day, first at intervals of nearly half-an-hour, then 
perhaps. quite half-an-hour apart, and none are so violent as 
yesterday. It was very tantalising to have to remain here, when 
we were only twenty-six English miles from ‘Tromsé, and the end 
of our voyage! One of our anchors dragged during the night. 
Snow fell in the morning, the highest mountain-top in sight being 
first whitened, and later in the morning the other mountains 
‘being well powdered over, almost to their bases; then it turned 
to sleet and hail, and these two rang the changes all day, sleet © 
being the commonest. Saw a good many Kittiwakes to-day; one 
large one, and Rabot reported later seeing about one hundred 
at once. Arnesen reported two Eagles in the morning, and in 
the afternoon I saw a large bird soaring over the Fjord, pre- 
sumably a White-tailed Eagle; also saw one or two Hooded 
Crows, and a Herring Gull(?) or two, and what was perhaps a 
Greater Black-backed Gull; a couple of dark birds in the water 
near the shore were probably Eiders. Arnesen went ashore, while 
it was comparatively calm, for a gossip; an old man informed him 
that they had not had such a hurricane since February, and that 
though it is not uncommon for the water to be blown off the sur- 
face out in the bay further to the north, it is very rare for this to 
happen here. ‘The squalls had almost come to an end by night. 

October 7.—Under way at 3 a.m.; sleet and rain nearly all 
day, but improving latterly. As we were sitting at supper about 
nine, a sudden squall, whose approach had not been foreseen in 
the darkness, struck the smack and nearly sent all our crockery 
to an untimely end. As we ran in to lromsé the wind was 
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rapidly freshening, and as nobody hereabouts (except steamers) 


thinks of carrying lights, we shaved in the darkness close past the 
jib-boom of the ‘ Eliazer’ sloop, one of the vessels which had lain 
beset in Stor Fjord all the summer, and then were almost into 
another ‘“‘jagt’’ ahead, but managed to let go the anchors and 
bring the ‘ Cecilie’ up just in time. We landed at 11 p.m., and 
thus ended our voyage.* 


(To be continued.) 


WAYSIDE NOTES DURING A WEST-COUNTRY DRIVE. 
By Smitu, F.Z.S. 


Between the 20th July and the 7th August last we had a 
pleasant drive from Lydeard to Salisbury, returning by the 
Dorsetshire coast. Although our chief object was to attend the 
Grand Western Archery Meeting at Salisbury, we nevertheless 
kept our eyes open for birds en route, and especially on the driv 
back by the coast. | 

The first two days to Yeovil and Blandford were very wet, and 
we saw nothing worth noticing either then or on the Sunday, 
which we spent at Blandford. On the Monday we had another 
wet drive, mostly over the open down, part of Salisbury Plain, to 
Salisbury. A good deal of the down is now cultivated, though 
there are few hedgerows to separate the fields; we saw little on 
our way but a few pairs of Peewits, some of which evidently had 
young or eggs close by, for they were in a great state of per- 
turbation. ‘The rain, however, prevented much search for the 
young, which must have hid themselves very cleverly, for there 
was little for them to hide in except the grass, which was short, 
and we did not succeed in finding them. On the 24th of July we 
drove out to Stonehenge, where we were somewhat amused to find 
that a pair of House Sparrows had taken up their quarters in a 
crevice between one of the large flat stones on the top and the 
stones which supported it. ‘They were constantly creeping in at 
one side and out at the other with food in their mouths, remains 
of biscuit, pickings of chicken-bones, crumbs of bread, and other 
things left by pic-nic parties, and not entirely cleared off by the 


* Some further remarks on the Zoology of the voyage are reserved for a 
future number. 
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shepherds and their dogs. In the winter these Sparrows probably 
migrate into Amesbury for warmth and food. We were rather 
surprised not to see a single Wheatear either at Stonehenge or on 
the other portion of Salisbury Plain over which we passed on the 
previous day, between Blandford and Salisbury. I was the more 
surprised at this, as I always thought Wheatears were very 
plentiful on the Wiltshire downs; and the Rev. A. P. Morris, the 
vicar of Britford, near Salisbury, in his notes on the birds found 
in the neighbourhood, says of the Wheatear :—‘‘ Common on our 


downs and other suitable places. Hundreds of these birds used 


to be caught at one time by the down shepherds in little turf-traps 
arranged so as to contain a hollow passage, through which the 
bird was sure to run.” Either cultivation, which has increased 
very rapidly of late years, or continued persecution by the 
shepherds with their turf-traps, or most probably a combination 
of these two causes, seems nearly, if not quite, to have extermi- 
nated the Wheatears in this district; for not one did we see on 
any part of Salisbury Plain which we passed over, though we kept 
a sharp look-out for them. 

There is a tolerably good though rather mixed museum at 


Salisbury; but there is a great want of space for a proper display 


of the specimens, the birds especially, of which there is a large 
collection, being very much crowded. Whole rows are placed on 
shelves in large cases, and stand side by side, touching each other 
and facing the visitor, so that it is impossible to see more than 
the bills and breasts. The collection is a tolerably large one, the 
object having been to include everything in the British list, and 
to make it as nearly as possible a perfect collection of British, or 
so-called British, birds. No doubt this is a laudable object, even 
in a local museum, since it gives an opportunity for comparing 
and identifying any of the rarer birds which may be procured, 
and is also of use in other ways; but unless care is taken to 
distinguish the ordinary local birds, as well as the rarer ones 
taken in the neighbourhood, by correct labels with names, dates, 
and localities, the collection is, to say the least of it, disappointing 
to anyone who may examine it with the object of discovering what 
birds have been obtained in that particular neighbourhood. A 
catalogue of the contents of the museum may be obtained for 
eighteenpence, in which a list of the birds is given, with an 
indication of the localities from which some of the specimens 
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came; but in many instances, especially of the rarer birds, the 
locality is omitted, and probably most of these were set up from 
foreign skins (some confessedly so); while several which are 
mentioned in the catalogue as “ British’’ come from places very 
remote from Salisbury—as for instance, from Stromness and 
Cornwall. But few birds of interest are marked as local in the 
catalogue—-e.g., two Peregrines, a tiercel, White Parish, 1860, 
and a falcon, North Tedworth, July, 1860. At one time a pair or 
two of Peregrines frequented, and I believe bred on the roof and 
spire of the Cathedral, but I believe there are none there now.* 
A Hobby, Clarendon, 1856; Great Grey Shrike, Devizes, 1863; 
Thick-knee, Shrewton, Oct. 1864; Dotterel, Winterborne Stoke; 
Sclavonian Grebe, West Harnham, Jan. 1864; Fork-tailed Petrel, 
Kast Grimstead, Nov. 1865; Kittiwake, Cowesfield. ‘There are 
several cases of Great Bustards in the museum; but only one of 
these is mentioned in the catalogue, and seems to have come from 
Malton, Yorkshire. There are several other Great Bustards from 
the neighbourhood of Salisbury, which appear to have escaped 
mention in the catalogue. ‘This omission, however, does not 
so much matter, as a label on the case gives the history of the 
specimens; amongst them is the Bustard shot by a bird-keeper 
with a marble at Maddington, near Salisbury, as recorded in 
‘The Zoologist’ for 1871 (pp. 2477, 2510). The collection of 
birds is a large one, but would have been of greater interest if 
local specimens were more clearly distinguished either in the 
catalogue or on the labels. 

We left Salisbury for Wareham on July 28th, a pretty drive 
of about forty miles. Some of the low ground between Wareham 
and Poole Harbour must be a perfect paradise for the snipe- 
shooters and wild-fowlers in the winter. We did not, however, 
see many birds, for a wet afternoon prevented our getting about 
in the marshy ground. ‘The only objects of interest were a few 
Herring Gulls, mostly adults, flying over, and five Cormorants. 
We also saw a pair of Nightjars in some rushy fields by the river; 
a covey of young Partridges not able to fly; a good many Reed 
Buntings amongst the rushes in the wet ditches. At Swanage, 
where we arrived on July 30th, we had a sail across the bay to 


* Peregrines frequented the Cathedral at Salisbury so recently as 1880 
(Zool. 1882, p. 18). See also Zool. 1877, p. 450, and 1880, p. 500.—IEp. 
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the entrance to Poole Harbour, and from there to Durlstone 
Head; but, with the exception of Herring Gulls and Cormorants, 
there were few birds to be seen. MRazorbills and Guillemots 
apparently do not breed in the chalk-cliffs about Studland Bay, 
although they do so further down the coast towards St. Alban’s 
Head. We only saw two Guillemots outside the bay towards the 
lighthouse, and no Razorbills or Puffins. The boatman stated 
that Puffins bred about St. Alban’s Head. We did not see a 
single Lesser Black-backed Gull in the bay, the only species 
there being Herring Gulls, and two Black-headed Gulls, Larus 
ridibundus, with the dark colour on their heads nearly gone, 
which corresponds very nearly with the time of the autumn 
change of plumage observed in my tame ones. When we got 
home we found these had very nearly lost the dark colour on their 
heads; I mention this as I think there is not much difference in 
regard to the period of change between birds kept in confinement 
and those in a state of liberty. There is a large collection of 
stuffed birds at the Victoria Hotel at Swanage, but with a very 
few exceptions they are not local specimens, nor are the names 
on the cases always to be depended upon; for instance, the 
Common Gull, Larus canus, was labelled Kittiwake, and the 
Buzzard and the Peregrine Falcon had changed labels. There 
were two cases of Choughs which were stated by the manager to 
have been procured from the cliffs about St. Alban’s Head, and — 
between there and Weymouth. We left Swanage for Weymouth 
on the Ist of August, a rough hilly drive of about thirty-two 
miles; the views, however, both on the sea and land side were 
fine and extensive; but the way was not easy to find, for the 
inhabitants have neglected to put up any direction-posts for the 
euidance of travellers. During this part of our drive we saw a 
Common Buzzard, which did not, however, come very near us; 
and a few Wheatears, but they were not very numerous. On the 
2nd and 3rd of August we were out on the bay fishing and sailing; 
there were a great many Terns about, both the Common and 
Arctic Terns. On the 2nd we saw a Sandwich Tern, which flew 
over the boat while we were fishing, and came quite near enough 
for us to have a good view and make quite sure of its identity. 
The Gulls about the bay were chiefly Herring Gulls, both adult 
and immature; we did not see any Lesser Black-backs. There 
were a few Black-headed Gulls about, which were all more or less 
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losing the dark colour on their heads. About the breakwater 
were a good many Terns, and a few Razorbills; these were still 
in full summer plumage. On the 5th of August we went to 
Abbotsbury to see the swannery, which appeared to have failen off 
very much in regard to the number of swans. ‘There were only 
thirty young birds this year, and still fewer, I was informed, the - 
year before ; very different from 1877, when I was there in May 
and saw more than 330 nests with most of the hen birds sitting, 
and the old males standing by their sides; and in 1878, on May 
25th, there were nearly as many, and one brood out. Now Wey- 
mouth seems quite to cut out Abbotsbury, for there were quite 
300 Swans either about the bay or on the backwater, all looking 
well and in fine condition; while those at Abbotsbury did not 
look particularly healthy, and appeared low in condition ; and the 
boy who showed us round said they had to be fed three times a 
day with Indian corn; the few young ones were being fed with 
short cut grass from the paths which had been mown and the 
grass thrown to them, for which they appeared very eager. I do 
not know the reason for this decrease in the number of swans 
bred every year, but should be inclined to attribute it to the 
fouling of the ground; for the space actually occupied as a 
breeding-ground is small, and has been used for the purpose 
without change, I imagine, for years. It certainly smelt strongly, 
and no ordinary poultry or tame ducks would stand being reared 
year after year on such foul ground. A few no doubt stray away 
up and down the coast and over to the Channel Islands, and get 
shot; but so few that it can make no appreciable difference in - 
the numbers; nor is it certain that every Mute Swan shot either 
along the coast or in the Channel Islands is a straggler from 
_ Abbotsbury; for there are as many or more swans at Weymouth 
and a good many on the Exe, some of which may wander along 
the coast or across to the Channel Islands. | 

It does not seem to be known at what precise date the 
Abbotsbury swannery was first established, and I should be glad 
if any reader of ‘ The Zoologist’ can furnish information on this 
point. Hutchins, in his ‘ History of Dorset,’.says a good deal 
about the swannery, but he does not trace it back much further 
than the time of Henry VIII. It seems from his account, that “in 
the thirty-fifth year of Elizabeth, the water, soil, and the fishery 
called the East Flete, and the flight of Wild Swans called the 
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Game of Swans, yearly breeding, nesting, and coming there, were 
held by John Strangways at his death of the Queen in chief. 
This property seems to have been granted to the Strangways in 
the time of Henry VIII.; for in an action by the Crown against 
Joan, widow of Sir John Young, it was pleaded by the defendant, 
who set up a prescriptive right to keep white swans unmarked, 
that the Abbots were seized of the estuary-banks and soil in fee, 
and that there was time out of mind a game or flight of wild 
Swans and Cygnets (volatus cygnorum et cygnettorum) haunting 
there which were not accustomed to be marked, and that in the 
thirty-fifth year of Henry VIII. the King granted it to Giles 
Strangways, who demised it for one year to the defendants.” 
This shows that in the thirty-fifth year of Henry VIII. a swannery 
had existed at Abbotsbury for a long time previously—that it had 
formerly been the property of the Abbots; but it does not appear 
for how long a time, or when, or by whom it was founded; neither 
cau I find any indication of the original date in Hutchins’ 
‘History, above referred to, or in various papers which have 
appeared in ‘The Zoologist’ on the subject by Mr. Harting, who 
quotes the case above alluded to at greater length and more fully 
than I have done (Zool. 1865, p. 9671), or by the Rev. A. C. Smith 
(Zool. 1877, p. 505), or by Mr. Gurney (Zool. 1878, p. 208). 
Perhaps this question savoured too much of Archeology for 
consideration at that time, but now that the pages of ‘The 
Zoologist’ are open to the discussion of such subjects, someone 
perhaps may take interest enough in the combination of Arche- 
ology and Zoology to work it out. It would be interesting as 
tending to indicate approximately the date at which the Mute 
Swan was first introduced into England. Yarrell states that 
this bird was first introduced from Cyprus in the time of 
Richard I.; but may not the swans at Abbotsbury have been 
introduced on the Fleet long before that time? ‘There seems no 
particular reason why the Mute Swan should not, like the Pheasant, 
have been introduced by the Romans; at all events it would be 
interesting to discover the origin of the Abbotsbury swannery, 
and, if possible, to test the truth or otherwise of Yarrell’s 


_ statement. From the mention by Hutchins of Hoopers and a 


smaller species of swan occasionally visiting the Fleet, I suppose 
both Hoopers and Bewick’s Swan may sometimes be found on 
that piece of water in the winter. 
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‘The Terns on the Chesil Beach are always more interesting to 
me than the Swans. There were a good many Terns (so far as 
we could distinguish at the distance, chiefly Common Terns) flying 
about and hovering over the Fleet, but afterwards, when we got 
on the Chesil Beach, we saw many more. The seine was just 
being hauled, and the Terns and a few Gulls had collected to pick 
up any fish that escaped from the net, sometimes getting one or 
two that came too near the surface inside the floats of the net. 
They were very tame, and seemed not to mind the operation of 
hauling the seine; they kept a sharp look-out for any small fish 
thrown back into the sea for them, and dropped upon it imme- 
diately. As we saw some of them busily engaged in carrying 
any small fish they got up the Chesil Beach, Weymouth way, we 
supposed, though it was late in the year (Aug. 4th), that they still 
had young about not able to fly or feed themselves, which 
supposition afterwards proved to be correct. We saw both 
Comimon and Arctic ‘Terns, the former the most numerous, and 
one or two Lesser Terns busily carrying food to the Chesil Beach. 
They were very sharp in seeing anything in the way of food, and 
I thought quicker on the wing than the Common Terns, and in 
making their dash down on a small fish. They certainly appro- 
priated a very fair share of fish, and seemed bolder in coming 
nearer to us than the other Terns; so that, besides the difference 
of size, we could perfectly identify them by the marking of the 
head and face, and the colour of the bill and legs. We could not 
make out any Sandwich Terns, though we kept a sharp look-out 
for them. I was sorry for this, for when I was there in May, 
1877, I had distinctly seen a Sandwich Tern on the Chesil Beach, 
and had a good opportunity of identifying it; and I had hoped to 
be able to prove this time that the Sandwich Tern bred there. In 
this, however, I was disappointed. 

‘The next day, Aug. 5th, we went for a walk on the Chesil Beach 
to see whether we could find any young birds there, and in this we 
were successful; for we found the young in every stage from the 
chick just out of the egg to some further advanced, but still in the 
down, and others just growing their feathers, the most forward 
being nearly able to fly. Those most advanced hid themselves 
amongst the pebbles and stalks of a wild pea, Lathyrus maritimus,* 


* T am indebted to Dr. Prior for identifying this plant for me from some 
specimens brought home. : 
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which I believe is rather local, but which grows on parts of 
the Chesil Beach. The young birds hid amongst these peas, 
with their grey backs just showing above the leaves; they looked 
like largish grey pebbles, of which there were a_good many 
about. ‘They kept perfectly still, so still indeed that we were 
sometimes in danger of treading on them. Many of them I dare 
say are trod upon in this way by the cattle which are allowed to 
stray on the beach (I suppose to eat the wild peas, of which they: 
seem fond), for we found many remains of dead Terns (chiefly 
adult Common ‘Terns); but whether they had been trodden on by 
the cattle, as we surmised, or were shot by someone in defiance of 
the Wild Birds Protection Act, or had fallen victims to two Hen 
Harriers, which we saw the next day, we could not be certain. 
It is not unlikely that in many cases the Harriers were to blame, 
for everything was gone except the legs, wings, head, and some- 
times the breast-bone. 

As to eggs, we found a good many, the first discovered being 
that of an Arctic Tern, which I tried to blow; but it burst as soon 
as I made a hole in it, and the smell was anything but pleasant.* 
A clutch of three Common Terns’ eggs were not so far gone, and 
we managed to blow them successfully, though the operation was 


- by no means a pleasant one. These were in a nest on the Fleet 


side of the Chesil Beach, just above high-water mark. The stones 
had been scraped into a hollow, and there was a lining of dry 
rushes and grass cut up small, with longer bents outside; these 
had evidently been picked out of the refuse left by the tide about 
high-water mark. Some of the nests were mere hollows formed 
in the ridge of weed and stuff left by the tide; others were merely 
depressions amongst the small pebbles, without any lining. Most 
of the nests were on the Fleet side of the Chesil beach, and low 
down; but some were higher up, and others on the sea side of 
the beach. The Arctic Tern’s egg we brought home was found 
on the sea side, without much in the way of a nest. Altogether 
we brought home four Common Terns’ eggs, one Arctic ‘Tern’s 
egg, and one doubtful one; it is small for a Common Tern’'s egg, 
but in shape and marking it is like some eggs of this species 
which I took on the rocks to the north of Herm, in the Channel 


* To prevent an egg in this condition from bursting, it should be held 
under water while being blown.—Eb. 
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Islands, some years ago, though considerably smaller. The egg that 
burst was certainly an Arctic Tern’s egg, as was the one hatching. 
We saw either the same or another pair of Lesser Terns again, 
and they evidently had eggs or young near at hand; for they were 
very anxious, at times flying close over us and screaming, but we 
did not succeed in finding either eggs or young. 

We saw a few Ring Dotterels, but did not find eggs or young; 
two young Black-headed Gulls just as we came on the beach; 
and a good many Herring Gulls and Cormorants. 

On the opposite side of the Fleet to the Chesil Beach, on some 
rising ground, is a moderate sized rabbit-warren, which seemed to 
contain only white rabbits—at least, we could see no others; but 
of course the white ones were most conspicuous, and there might 
have been some of the ordinary colour which escaped our notice. 
I do not remember having seen any reference to this warren 
before, and do not know how the breed was originally established, 
or whether any care has been taken to perpetuate it. | 

On August 6th we left Abbotsbury for Lyme, a very hilly drive 
all the way, and not very easy to find at first. On the open down 
over the cliffs between Abbotsbury and Bridport we saw a Hen 
Harrier, searching probably for young Peewits, as it was quartering 
the ground very steadily, and sometimes in the course of its hunt 
coming quite close enough to us to be identified even without the 
help of a field-glass. A little lower down towards the sea we saw 
another Harrier engaged in the same way, probably also hunting 
for young Peewits, which no doubt were somewhere about, though 
on this occasion we did not see any ; but in 1877 earlier in the year 
I had seen near the same place a good many old Peewits about, 
which evidently had nests. I fancy Hen Harriers are rather fond 
of young Peewits, for when riding over Dartmoor some years ago I 
saw an adult male Hen Harrier hunting over some marshy ground 
much in the same way, and close by I found a brood of young 
Peewits, not quite able to fly, crouching in the heather. So close 
did they le, that I dismounted and caught one. These or some 
other Hen Harriers might, as I have suggested, be responsible for 
the remains of the Terns on the Chesil Beach, for the breeding- 
place was at no great distance from the spot where we saw them. 
We saw nothing worth noting in the natural-history way at Lyme, 
nor on our drive home from Lyme the next day. 
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THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS AS OBSERVED AT 
LIGHTHOUSES IN 18832. 


Tur General Report of the Committe, of which this is an 
abstract, comprises the observations taken at lighthouses and 
light-vessels, and a few special land stations on the east and west 
coasts of England and Scotland, the coasts of Ireland, Isle of 
Man, Channel Islands, Orkney and Shetland Isles, the Hebrides, 
Faroes, Iceland, and Heligoland; and one Baltic station,—Stevns 
F yr on Stevn Klint, Zealand,—for which the committee is indebted 
to Professor Liitken, of Copenhagen. Altogether 196 stations 


- have been supplied with schedules and printed instructions for 


registering observations, and returns have been received from 
about 123—a result which is very satisfactory, showing as it does 
the general interest taken in the work, and the ready co-operation 
given by the light-keepers in assisting the committee. 

The stations returning the best-filled schedules are—on the 
east coast of Scotland: the Pentland Skerries, nine, Sumburgh 
Head, four, Bell Rock, three, and Isle of May no less than 
nineteen; on the east coast of England: Farne Islands, eleven, 
and after this Flamborough Head, Spurn Point, and several of the 
light-vessels off our south-east coast. On the Irish coast the best 
returns have come in from the Tuskar Rock, on the Wexford 
coast. This is the extreme south-eastern point of Ireland, and 
the nearest land to the Welsh coast, and seems well situated for 
observations. 

Taken as a whole, and comparing them with reports from the 
English coasts and elsewhere, it is evident that Ireland les 
comparatively out of the track of migrants; and its western 
stations are especially poor. ‘These have, however, much interest 
in themselves, in the notices of the movements and habits of the 
various seafowl fr equenting that wild district. 


2 Report of the Comnitttes, consisting of Mr. J ohn Cordeaux (Secretary), 
Mr. J. A. Harvie Brown, Mr. P. M. C. Kermode, Professor Newton, Mr. 
Rt. M. Barrington, and Mr. A.G. More, reappointed by the British Association 
at, Southampton, for the purpose of obtaining (with the consent of the Master 
and Brethren of the Trinity House, and the Commissioners of Northern and 
Irish Lights) observations on the Migration of Birds at Lighthouses and 
Lightships, and of reporting on the same. : 
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The entries in the schedules returned to us have, as might be 
expected, special reference to the movements of various species of 
land-birds; yet many observations will be found in the general 
report. on the going and coming of seafowl, which dwell for a 
season on the cliffs, islands, and outlying rocks off our coasts, 
their mode of feeding, nesting, kc. ‘These are valuable as made 
by those who actually live amongst the birds, and have ample 
opportunity and leisure to observe their habits and report thereon. 
Thus the presence of the Gannet all around the coast of Lreland 
during the breeding season points to the conclusion that a 
considerable proportion of the birds seen do not breed. The 
Little Skellig Rock, off the Kerry coast, is the only Irish 
breeding-place of this species, and when visited by Mr. Barrington 
in 1880 there were scarcely thirty pairs nesting there. 

As in preceding years, the lines of autumn migration has been 
a broad stream from east to west, or from points south of east to 
north of west, and covering the whole of the east coast. In 1880, 
to judge from the returned schedules, a large proportion of the 
immigrants came in at the more southern stations; in 1881 they 
covered the whole of the east coast in tolerably equal proportions, 
but in 1882 the stations north of the Humber showed a marked 
preponderance of arrivals. Altogether a vast migration took place 


this year upon our east coast, the heaviest waves breaking upon 
the mouth of the Humber, Flamborough Head, the Farne Islands, . 


Isle of May at the entrance to the Firth of Forth, and again, 
after missing a long extent of the Scotch coast, at the Pentland 
Skerries.* The Bell Rock also came in for a share, although 
apparently a much smaller one than the Isle of May. ‘The 
easterly winds prevailed all along our east coasts, generally strong 
to gales, and the succession of south-easterly and easterly gales 
in October, between the 8th and 23rd, occurring as they did at 
the usual time of the principal migration, brought vast numbers 
of land birds to our shores. From the Faroes in the north to the 
extreme south of England this is found to have been the case. 


* The absence of returns, year by year, on the Scotch coast between the 
Bell Rock and Dunnet Head, embracing ten important lighthouses, is 
remarkable, not a single statistic of direct value as regards general migration 
having, so far, rewarded our inquiries. No communications, positive or 
negative, have been received from these stations, except a brief return from 
Girdleness. 
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Although migration—that is, direct migration—on our east 
coast is shown to have extended over a long period, commencing 
in July and continuing with but slight intermissions throughout 
the autumn and into the next year to the end of January, yet the 
main body of migrants appeared to have reached the east coast in 
October, and of these a large proportion during the first fortnight 
in the month. From the 6th to the &th inclusive, and again from 
the 12th to the 15th, there was night and day an enormous rush, 
under circumstances of wind and weather which observations have 
shown are most unfavourable to a good passage. During these 
periods birds arrived in an exhausted condition, and we have 


reasons for concluding, from the many reported as alighting on 
fishing-smacks and vessels in the North Sea, that the loss of life 


must have been very considerable. Large flights also are recorded 
as having appeared round the lanterns of lighthouses and light- 
vessels during the night migration. From the 6th to the 9th. 


inclusive strong east winds blew over the North Sea, with fog and 


drizzling rain, and from the night of the 12th to 17th very similar: 
weather prevailed. Mr. W. Littlewood, of the Galloper lightship, 
forty miles south-east of Orfordness, reports that on the night of 
October the 6th Larks, Starlings, Tree Sparrows, Titmice, 
Common Wrens, Redbreasts, Chaffinches, and Plovers were 
picked up on the deck, and that it is calculated that from five to 
six hundred struck the rigging and fell overboard; a large 
proportion of these were Larks. ‘Thousands of birds were flying 
round the lantern from 11.30 p.m. to 4.45 a.m., their white breasts, 
as they dashed to and fro in the cirele of ight, having the appear- 
ance of a heavy snowstorm. This was repeated on the 8th and 
12th, and on the night of the 13th 160 were picked up on deck, 
including Larks, Starlings, Thrushes, and two Redbreasts. It 
was thought that 1000 struck and went overboard into the sea. 
It is only om dark rainy nights, with snow or fog, that such 
casualties occur; when the nights are light, or any stars visible, 
the birds give the lanterns a wide berth. | 
Undoubtedly the principal feature of the autumn migration 
has been the extraordinary abundance of the Gold-crested Wren. 
The flights appear to have covered not only the east coast of 
England, but to have extended southward to the Channel Islands 
and northward to the Faroes (see Report, East Coast of Scotland). 
On the east coast of England they are recorded at no less than 
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twenty-one stations from the Farne Islands to the Hanois Light- 
house, Guernsey, and on the east coast of Scotland at the chief 
stations from the Isle of May to Sumburgh Head (at which latter 
station they have rarely been seen in previous years). Mr. 
Garrioch, writing from Lerwick, says: —‘‘ In the evening of the 
9th of October my attention was called to a large flock of birds 
crossing the harbour from the island of Bressay, and on coming 
to a spot on the shore where a number had taken refuge from the 
storm I found the flock to consist of Goldcrests and a few Fire- 
crests* amongst them; the Goldcrests spread over the entire 
island, and were observed in considerable numbers till the middle 
of November.” The earliest notice on the east coast is August 6th, 
the latest November 5th, or ninety-two days; they arrived some- 
what sparingly in August and September, and in enormous numbers 
in October, more especially on the nights of October 7th and 12th, 
at the latter date with the Woodcock. ‘This flight appears to 
_ have extended across England to the Irish coast, for on the night 
of the 12th a dozen struck the lantern of the ‘T'uskar Rock Light- 
house, and on the night of the 13th they were continually striking 
all night. During the autumn enormous numbers crossed Heli- 
goland, more especially in October. On the night from the 28th. 
to the 29th Mr. Gitke remarks :—‘‘ We have had a perfect storm 
of Goldcrests, perching on the ledges of the window-panes of the 
lighthouse, preening their feathers in the glare of the lamps. On 
the 29th all the island swarmed with them, filling the gardens and 
over all the cliff—hundreds of thousands. By 9 a.m. most of — 
them had passed on again.”’ Not less remarkable was the great 
three days’ flight of the Common Jay, past and across Heligoland, 
on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of October. ‘Thousands on thousands, 
without interruption, passed on overhead, north and south of the 
island too, multitudes like a continual stream, all going east to 
west in a strong south-easterly gale. It would have been inte- 
resting if we had been able to correlate this migration of Jays 
with any visible arrival on our English coast, but in none of the 
returns 1s any mention made of Jays. Subsequently we have 
received numerous notices of extraordinary numbers seen during 
the winter in our English woodlands. ‘This seems especially to 


* The distinction between the two species had been clearly pointed out to 
Mr. Garrioch. | 


| 
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have been the case south of a line drawn from Flamborough Head 
to Portland Bill in Dorset. Additions and unusual numbers were 
also observed at Arden, on Loch Lomond side. 

Immense numbers of the Hedgesparrow passed over Heligoland 
in October, more especially on the 6th, 7th, and 8th. It is curious 
that on the 8th of the same month they swarmed in astonishing 
numbers both at Spurn Point and in North-east Lincolnshire. 

~ Woodcocks arrived on the east coast on the night of October 
12th, or early morning of the 13th. Wind east, strong, fog and 
drizzling rain. On the morning of the 13th they are recorded 
from ten stations, covering 350 miles of coast, from the Isle of 
May to Orfordness. 

Some species which occur with tolerable regularity on the east 
coast have during the autumn of 1882 been remarkably scarce. 


Very few Short-eared Owls have been seen in England or Scot- 


land. The Common Linnet and T'wite have also been very scarce, 
and the same remarks apply to Heligoland.* 

The returns show very clearly that the spring lines of migration 
followed by birds are the same as those in the autumn, but of 
course in the reverse direction—from W, and N.W. to E. and 8.E. 
Another point worth noting is the occurrence of many species in 
spring at the same stations frequented by the species in autumn, 
Thus double records occur at the Mull of Galloway, Bell Rock, 
Isle of May, as well as at some English stations. 

As this is the fourth report issued by the committee, we may 
perhaps, with the mass of facts at our disposal, be expected to 
draw deductions which, if they do not explain, may serve at least 
to throw some light on the causes influencing the migration of 
birds. We might reasonably reply that the work undertaken by 
us was not to theorise or attempt explanations, but simply to 
collect facts and tabulate them; this we have endeavoured to do 
in the shortest and simplest manner consistent with accuracy of 
detail. There is, however, one circumstance which can scarcely 
fail to present itself to those who have gone carefully into the 
reports issued by the committee, namely, the marvellous per- 
sistency with which, year by year, birds follow the same lines, or 
great highways, of migration, when approaching or leaving our 


* There was a vast rush of the Common Linnet at the Isle of May from 
the 9th to the 23rd of October, 
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shores. The constancy of these periodical phenomena is sug- 
gestive of some settled law or principle governing the movement. 
It is clearly evident, from the facts already at our disposal, that 
there are two distinct migrations going forward at the same time, 
one the ordinary flow in the spring and ebb in the autumn across 
the whole of Europe. A great migratory wave move to and from 
the nesting-quarters of the birds, in the coldest part of their 
range, north-east in the spring and south-west in the autumn. 
Quite independent of this there is a continual stream of immi- 
grants, week by week and month by month, to the eastern shores 
of these islands, coming directly across Europe from east to west, 
or more commonly four points south of east to north of west, and 
the reverse in the spring. These immigrants are mainly composed 
of those common and well-known species which annually make 
these islands their winter quarters, and, as a rule, take the place 
of our summer birds. ‘They come in one broad stream, but denser 
on some special lines or highways than others. Cutting the line 
of ordinary migration at nearly right angles, one flank brushes the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, pouring through the Pentland Firth, 
even touching the distant F'aroes; the southern wing crosses the 
Channel Islands, shaping its course in a north-westerly direction 
to the English coast. 


ON SOME SO-CALLED FISH-EATING BIRDS AT THE 
| INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


By E. Putuuips, F.L.S.* 


Tue extraordinary and almost unlooked-for success which has 
attended the Fisheries Exhibition, and the enormous numbers of 


the people of all classes that have up to the present time visited 


it, must open our eyes to the fact that Science is at length steadily 
and surely working its way among the masses, who have been only 
too anxious to enjoy that practically scientific treat which the 
International Fisheries Exhibition has been and is still afford- 
ing them. | 
Among the various collections exhibited, those of the British 
piscivorous and non-piscivorous birds particularly attracted my 


* A paper read before the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club at Hereford, 
October 4th, 18838. 


& 
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attention, and suggested the remarks which follow, and which are 
here offered in the hope that they will help to remove some of 
the misapprehension which prevails concerning the food of our 
aquatic birds. ‘This seems the more desirable since most of the 
birds which are exhibited have been seen by thousands for the 
first time; I allude particularly to those of the working classes 
who have thronged the Exhibition. 

Let me therefore first notice as briefly as possible those fish- 
eating birds about whose scaly diet there is no possible doubt; 
and secondly, more fully, those birds which, though exhibited as 
“ fish-eating birds,” are not in my humble opinion of piscivorous 
habits, and which for this reason ought not to have been exhibited 
with the others. Among the fish-eating birds, properly so called, 
are some exceedingly good specimens of the Fish Hawk or Osprey; 
Herons in numbers, two of which I noticed stuffed as if killed by 
an eel tightly twisted in a knot round the neck—an apt illustration 
of the biter bit. Kingfishers in abundance seemed to have more 
attractions for most people than any other bird in the collection. 
A Night Heron is labelled in the catalogue as “very rare,” 
although a White Stork, Egret, and Spoonbill seem not to have 
been deemed worthy of such distinction. 

An excellent collection of Gulls, Grebes, and Divers (in many 
instances beautifully preserved and set up, especially the young of 
the Common Coot) is especially worthy of notice. Why the Darter 
(Plotus anhinga) should have been exhibited in a British collection 
T am at a loss to imagine, it being a native of America which has 
never yet found its way to this country. Perhaps one of the most 
striking cases in the Exhibition is a pair of Lesser Terns, Sterna 
minuta, beautifully stuffed by Mr. T. E. Gunn, of Norwich, one 
bird hovering over its eggs in the sand, arranged correctly in their 
so-called nest with the four pointed ends together; the other bird 
dead by its nest with the blood on its breast, having evidently been 
shot, affording an admirable illustration of the necessity of pro- 
tecting by legislation our sea-birds during the breeding-season, 


the Cormorant and Great Black-backed Gull perhaps alone 


excepted. Passing by numerous waders which are classed as 
“ fish-eating birds,” such as the Greenshank, Redshank, Godwit, 
Stints, and Plovers of various kinds, but which properly speaking 
can hardly be so designated, though I may give them the benefit 
of the doubt since on the sea-shore their food probably consists 
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of mollusks, worms, and smaller Crustacea left on the edge of the 
retreating waves, I now come to those birds which, I think, have 
no claim whatever to be regarded as fish-eaters. 

First is our old friend the Water Ouzel or Dipper, Cinclus 
aquaticus, the cheeriest of all our water-birds, but which, not 
being well stuffed, looks very unlike the burly little bird, with the 
white breast always turned towards us, that we meet with on all 
our Welsh streams. ‘The late Frank Buckland could not bring 
home the charge of fish eating to this bird, although he tried hard 
to do so. I myself, after much observation, have never yet seen 
it with any spawn in its mouth, and have come to the conclusion 
that-its food consists chiefly of aquatic insects and small mollusca, 
in which view I am supported by many ornithologists. We have 
then the Moorhen, Gallinula chloropus, that seems so domesti- 
cated a bird that we are all familiar with it; although it is 
usually found on lakes, ponds, still-flowing rivers, and canals 
permanently, yet I have often seen it frequent ponds in which 
there were not, nor ever had been, any fish. There can, I think, be 
no doubt that it feeds on the seeds of various aquatic plants, and 
on snails, worms, and beetles, together with corn or other grain 
when it gets the chance. Hearing the remark, “ Here is a rum 
little fellow,” I looked up and saw a good specimen of the Spotted 
Crake, a hen bird, with the customary red eyes inserted by the 
birdstuffers. Where taxidermists got this idea I do not know; 
the eye of a living Spotted Crake which I had in my hand was a 
beautiful olive-green, and exactly matched the colour of its legs 
and feet. In Wales this beautiful little bird is usually found in 
bogs, especially where intersected by a small warm stream. I 
have moved six in one day in a spot like this where no fish could 
possibly be, but have never seen one on an open brook. The 
food of this bird consists probably of the more minute aquatic 
insects, something like the Moorhen, which it much resembles in 
shape. I do not think, however, that it ever touches grain, the 
places which it frequents being far enough away from all kinds 
of corn. | | 

The Water Rail in its habits resembles the two preceding 
species, except that it is found in such strangely different locali- 
ties. I have flushed it on the banks of a large lake, often in a 
brook, sometimes in a dry grass-field, as well as in an open lane, 
but have never seen it or the Moorhen on the hill-bogs. I imagine 
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that its food is much like that of the Moorhen, though, from its 
constantly shifting its quarters, it may be possibly more varied. 
It, however, never feeds on the water swimming like that bird, 
but may be sometimes seen feeding along the edge. Both this 
and the Spotted Crake are such extremely shy birds that it is 
difficult to observe their movements except at brief intervals. 

The last bird I have on my list is the Grey Wagtail. I need 
hardly say that it feeds chiefly on flies, and perhaps occasionally 
aquatic insects; but if it ever should catch a tiny fish, which I 
doubt, why are not all the other Wagtails included in the col- 
lection, their food and habits being so very similar? Had the 
Dipper, the Moorhen, the Spotted Crake, the Water Rail, and 
the Yellow Wagtail been separately exhibited as aquatic birds, no 
exception could have been taken; but to include them amongst such 
as feed exclusively on fish is, to say the least of it, misleading. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


The Beaver in Norway.—From an interesting paper on the Beaver 
in Norway, published by Herr Collett, of Christiania,—‘ Nyt Magazin for | 
Naturvidenskaberne,’ 18 Bind, lste Hefte (1883),—it appears that this 
animal, formerly to be met with in many parts of that country, is now 
only to be found in two rivers in the south. A colony was observed 
near Porsgrund in 1876, but disappeared in 1850. The total number of 
Beavers in Norway at the present is estimated by Herr Collett at one 
hundred or thereabouts, and it is satisfactory to learn that he does not 
think they are decreasing. It may be remembered that Mr. A. H. Cocks 
furnished some interesting particulars on this subject in ‘The Zoologist’ 
for 1880 (pp. 232, 497). | 


Note on the Water Vole.—In the parish of Northrepps there is a 
small pond, overhung by an ash tree; on Sept. 28th a Water Vole was 
observed gathering up the fallen seed-vessels of the ash, and carrying 
them into his hole on the side of the pond. The animal was very tame, 
and my informant observed him several times, in quick succession, repeating 
this operation, which may perhaps be worth recording. I find that hillocks,. 
resembling mole-hills, but a trifle larger, are sometimes thrown up in 
pastures by the Water Vole.—J. H. Gurney (Northrepps Hall, Norwich). 

21 
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Capture of a Dolphin off Plymouth.—On the 13th September a 
Dolphin, Delphinus delphis, rather curiously marked, was purchased by 
Mr. W. Hearder, of Union Street, Plymouth. Besides the wavy lines 
generally seen on the sides of this species, its body was crossed by five 
rather faint, but perfectly distinct, narrow bands. These peculiar marks—of 
which I have made a coloured sketch—I had never before observed on any 
other example of this cetacean; but, strange to say, I have since read of a 
White-beaked Dolphin, Delphinus albirostris, similarly marked, having been 
lately captured near Berwick.—J. GarcombBr (Stonehouse, Plymouth). 


BIRDS. 
Notes on the Ornithology of North Northamptonshire.—Since my 


last date in this Journal, viz. Sept. 15th (p. 425), my notes will, I fear, 
present little but purely local interest; but here they are for what they may 
be worth. On Sept. 15th .a Dabchick, or, as it is called by our country 
people, * Didopper,” Podiceps fluviatilis, took wing no less than three times 
before my boat as I was fishing on the Nen, at a short distance above this 
house. Although this species is common enough on our river, and to be 
seen during sharp frosts in every open pool, or “f wake,” in the ice, I seldom 
meet with it during the summer months without hunting for it, and never 
before the above occurrence saw one rise and fly from thick covert, unpressed 
by a dog; the individual in question appeared to be a young bird of the 
year. On Sept. 21st, the first Jack Snipe, Scolopaw gallinula, of this 
season was shot by my son from a rushy pit near Thorpe Waterville. ‘The 
earliest date of appearance of this species in this neighbourhood I find in 
my Game-book for 1852, in which year I killed a Jack Snipe on Sept. 7th. 
Mr. G. Hunt found and shot nine of these Snipes on the 11th of the current 
month (October, 1883). On Sept. 2lst, Grey Wagtail, Motacilla melanope, 
seen for the first time this autumn, by the river-side close to this house. 
On Sept. 26th, Redwings, Turdus iliacus, seen for the first time this 
season; also Ring Ouzel, T’wrdus torquatus, and Wigeon, Mareca penelope. 
On Sept. 28th, for the first time in my life, I saw a Kestrel, alco tinnun- 
culus, make a fierce stoop at a covey of Partridges, and fairly, as we say in 
falconry, * put them in.” On this day I saw more Goldfinches, Carduclis 
elegans, flocking together than I ever met with before, except in Spain ; 
these must have been nearly three hundred in one flock seen by us. 
I record this fact, as this species in many parts ,of Ingland appears to be 
diminishing greatly in numbers, from the reclaiming of the rough and 
weedy pasture lands in which it delights. On October 4th, two Landrails, 
Crex pratensis, were seen, and one shot in a piece of strong clover. I have 
records of the occurrence of this species in November, and once in January, 
hereabouts, but we generally reckon that they have left by September 80th. 
Mr. G. Hunt shot a Merlin, Falco wsalon, an immature male, the first of 
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which I had heard this autumn in this neighbourhood. On Oct. 1st, I saw 
the first Grey Crow, Corvus cornia, of this season ; since this date we have 
seen a good many of these northern robbers. Heard Golden Plovers for 
the first time this autumn; but one of our gamekeepers reported this day 
that he had seen a “trip” of these birds, passing southwards, high in air, 
about a fortnight ago. In this connection I may mention that on the 9th 
March ult., the frost was so intense in this district that Mr. Hunt found 
three Golden Plovers and several Lapwings, Vanellus vulgaris, feeding on a 
spot from which the snow had been swept in the village street of Wadenhoe, 
and shot one of the former birds, which fell into a pig-stye, aud was recovered 
with difficulty. We heard a Curlew, Numenius arquatus, on the afternoon 
of October 5th, and Mr. Hunt saw one as he was standing for “ flighting” in 
one of our meadows at dusk; this is an unusually late date for this bird in 
this district. On the above-mentioned date I received as a present from my 
friend and neighbour, the Rey. EX. M. Moore, of Benetield, Oundle, a good 
pair of Horned or Sclavonian Grebes, Podiceps auritus (Linn.), mounted 
and cased by Rowland Ward, of Piccadilly; these birds were, as the donor 
informs me, shot in the latter part of February, 1879, on Biggin Pond, near 
Oundle, and are the only Northamptonshire specimens of their species in 
my collection, although I have more than once recognised it on our floods, 
and a good pair, killed on the garden pond at Drayton House, Thrapston, 
April 10th, 1855, are in the possession of Mrs. Sackville, the owner of that 
demesne. On Oct. 6th, heard the hooting of Tawny Owls, Stria aluco, for 
the first time since our return home in August, close to this house. On 
Oct. 8th, Miss A. den, of Boughton House, Kettering, reported to Mr. G. 
Hunt having seen “a brilliant golden and black bird, about the size of a 
thrush,” fly from a yew tree in the garden at that place, about a fortnight © 
ago; this, if not some exotic bird escaped from confinement, can only have 
been a male of the Golden Oriole, Oriolus galbula, a species which has once, 
to my knowledge, reared a brood of young in our neighbourhood, and I have 
twice seen alive near this house. Mr. G. Hunt reported having seen on the 
morning of October 10th a “trip” of some eighty or a hundred Golden 
Plovers, passing high up our river valley near Wadenhoe. On Oct. 11th, 
the gentleman above mentioned found and shot two Spotted Crakes, Crew 
porzana, in one of our meadows near Thrapston. This cannot properly be 
called a common bird with us, and the above is a much later date for its 
occurrence in this neighbourhood than any which I have on record. It may 
appear strange to record the death of a Coot, Fulica atra, on October 12th, 
but I do so because this species—common enough on our larger ponds and 
reservoirs—was never naturally abundant, in my experience, on the Nen. 
Some twenty or more years ago, being anxious to establish a colony of these 
birds on our river, I obtained some twenty fresh Coots’ eggs from Norfolk, 
and substituted them for those of the Waterhen in three nests of the latter 
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bird close to this house. Every egg thus introduced was hatched, and 
many of the yonng Coots successfully reared to maturity by their foster- 
parents; for several subsequent years we had two or three Coots’ nests in 
a mass of flags and sedge at two minutes’ walk from the house, and used 
often in autumn or winter to see ten or a dozen Coots together on the river, 
but although they were never to my knowledge molested, except by foxes, 
they gradually disappeared, and till the shooting of the individual above 
mentioned I had not seen or heard of a Coot on our own waters for at least 
five or six years. Iam anxious to encourage these birds hereabouts, not 
only as living ornaments to our stream, but because their presence most 
undoubtedly is a great attraction to “fowl” of all sorts. The bird above 
recorded was an adult (female, 1 think), and no doubt ‘ bound for the sea” 
from one of the large reservoirs in the southern division of this county. 
On October 13th we noticed the first flock of certainly migratory Wood 
Pigeons, Columba palumbus. Our home-bred birds of this species are hardly 
“flocking” as yet, and will not do so till the acorns—of which we have a 
locally abundant crop—have fallen ; but the birds above mentioned, perhaps 
some two hundred, had evidently just arrived, and were “ all abroad” in the 
foggy morning. Oct. 15th, the last Hobby, Falco subbuteo, seen up to date 
below. Oct. 16th, first Fieldfare, Turdus pilaris, seen and shot.—LiLrorpD 
(Lilford Hall, Oundle, October 17, 1883). 


Note on Agialitis nigris, Harting.—In ‘ The Zoologist’ for October, 
I note your article ‘On a rare African Plover” (pp. 409—418), I do not 
know whether it is worth while calling your attention to the fact that you 
will find in my appended note to Finsch’s descriptive list of the birds brought 
back from Abyssinia by me in 1868 (Trans. Zool. Soc., vol. vii., 1872, 
p- 296) that the perishable colouring of 4. tricollaris exactly tallies with 
that which you quote as given by Lefebvre (Voy. en Abyss.) from Vignaud’s 
drawing. Von Heuglin’s description of the colouring of the legs and feet 
differs altogether from this, for he describes them as “greenish grey.” It 
may seem a small matter, but I always have held that as small bricks 
build big houses, correct notification of small, and especially perishable, 
differences are of importance to those who use the materials so supplied for 
determining genera and species. With you I think Hodgson’s bird did not 
come from India, but is identical with Shelley’s bird from West Africa.— 
W. Jesse (Ionacombe Manor, Morwenstowe, Stratton, North Devon). 

‘On referring to the paper indicated by Mr. Jesse (Trans. Zool. Soc., 
vii., p. 296), we find that he has there described the colours of the soft parts 
in Avgialitis tricollaris, Vieillot, the nearest ally to A<yialitis nigris, as 
follows :—‘“‘ Iris stone-grey, eyelids orange; beak orange at base, black at 
tip; legs and feet pale pink.” Dr. Finsch has added the important remark 
that Mr. Jesse’s specimens of tricollaris from Abyssinia “ agree with South 
African specimens from the Cape and Damaraland. MHeuglin’s Ayialitis 
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cinereicollis (Fauna des Roth. Meer., no. 242), of which I have compared 
the typical specimen, is not different.” _ 

As a distinguished ornithologist has, in a recently received letter, 
objected to the specific name nigris, on the ground that it is not the 
genitive of niger, it may be well to point out that it is not intended as 
such, but is the genitive of the more classical name for the Niger, viz. 
Nigris, is.—ED.] 


Migration of Wagtails.—An extraordinary visitation of the common 
Pied Wagtail took place here on Sept. 23rd, a little after 8 p.m. Attracted 
by the gaslight, numbers of these birds flew in through the open windows 
of several rooms in the United Services College, where they fluttered wildly 
and helplessly about, battering themselves like so many large moths against 
the ceiling. In one room alone there were as many as thirty. The night 
was dark and stormy, and it is not improbable that these birds, which breed 
in abundance in the cliffs along Bideford Bay, had been across the water to 
Lundy for the purpose of feeding, and iu their return home had lost their 
way in the darkness and rain, and then made for the beacon afforded by the 
long line of. gaslights at the College. If this be not the explanation of 
the case, the birds must have been really migrating, and that in a south or 
south-easterly direction (the windows face north); for though the Pied 
Wagtail is not strictly a migratory bird, the fact that all birds migrate more 
or less, if only from one part of the island to another, is becoming every 
year more firmly established. The occurrence will then only be an. excep- 
tional instance of what happens so commonly at lighthouses during the 
spring and autumn migrations.—H. A. Evans( Westward Ho, N. Devon).— 
The Times, 2nd Oct. 1888. | 

[The periodical migration of the Pied Wagtail, as observed in Sussex, 
has been well described by Mr. A. E. Knox in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1843, 
and in his ‘ Ornithological Rambles.’— Ep. ] 


Waders on the South Coast.— While staying some time at St. Leonards 
lately, my son and I made a few expeditions with our guns to Rye Nook and 
on by the Midrips towards Lydd. We got most of the usual Waders, and 
other species of birds which I have seen there for the last thirty years. Ov 
August 23rd I shot two Dusky Redshanks out of a flock of five. On the 
28th Common Terns had taken their departure, many Little Terns still 
remaining, and Sanderlings had arrived. On Sept. 3rd, at Bexhill Marsh 
(no guns), we saw a Grey Phalarope (an early arrival) swimming close to us 
in a small strip of water: it kept uttering a little sharp ‘twit twit” at 
short intervals. We also saw there a Bar-tailed Godwit. On Sept. 4th my 
son killed a Golden Plover at the Midrips, surely a very early arrival so far 
south. On Sept. 13th we got a Little Stint (Tringa minuta), aud some 
Oystercatchers on the shore. We found that on the Sth one of the 
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fishermen had shot four out of seven Godwits, and, being rather puzzled 
with their large size and dark tails, had sent them to a birdstuffer at 
Hastings. I afterwards went to see them there; they were four Black- 
tailed Godwits, now very rarely found in these parts. At our last visit we 
were told there were some Dotterels (EH. morinellus) somewhere about the 
place, but it is of large extent, and we could not hit them off. On the 18th, 
Bristow, the St. Leonards birdstuffer, showed me a very curious piebald 
Lapwing that had been sent him from Pevensey. —- Roperr H. Mtrrorp 
(Weston Lodge, Hampstead). 


Tufted Duck and Common Tern in Oxfordshire.—Strolling round 
Clattercutt Reservoir on October 7th, 1 noticed a dark-coloured duck among 
some Coots upon a distant part of the water. I walked down, under cover 
of a thick hedge, and contrived to get within some thirty yards of a fine 
adult male ‘Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, which, with the aid of a glass, 
I was able to see very clearly. It appeared rather uneasy at first, being 
alarmed by the sudden rising of a Mallard from the reeds, but soon settled 
down and began actively diving for food. It had acquired the full black 
and white winter dress, and looked very handsome, and very different from 
those I saw in Nottinghamshire in August. With us in North Oxon it is 
decidedly a rare bird. In December, 1878, 1 saw a male, in the flesh, which 
had been taken on this water, and I have heard of one other occurrence. 
In the south of the county, near the Thames, it is rather more often met 
with. A Common Tern was shot by a boatman on the canal near Banbury 
on Sept. 12th.—Oxiver V. Artin (Great Boiuton, near Banbury, Oxon). 


The last Great Auk.—lIt is generally supposed that this bird has been 
extinct for the last forty years. In the ‘ American Naturalist,’ however, for 
1872 (vol. vi. p. 369) there appears a notice of one which was found dead on 
the Labrador coast in 1870. The writer of the notice, Mr. Ruthven Deane, 
says :—* While at Montreal, in August, 1871, Mr. Alfred Lechevallier, a 
naturalist who has collected largely in Labrador, informed me of a specimen 
of this supposed to be extinct species. It was found dead in the vicinity of 
St. Augustin, Labrador coast, in November, 1870, by some Indians, from 
whom Mr. Lechevallier obtained it while collecting there at the time. It 
was a male, and, although im a very bad state, he preserved it, and has 
recently (1872) sold it to a naturalist in France, who is to send it to Austria. 
Although it was a very poor specimen he realised two hundred dollars.” We 
should be glad to know whether any of our readers have seen this specimen, 
and can add anything further to its history; also whether they can inform 
us where it is now deposited.—Ep. 


Prehensile Feet of the Crow.— Having lately read an interesting 
letter printed in ‘ Science’ (vol. il. p. 265), under the above heading, I was 
rather struck yesterday (Oct. 2nd) by seeing a Crow which I disturbed 
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from a meadow rise with some large object in his claws; he was com- 
fortably wheeling away when I ran after him, and by holloaing made him 
drop his load from a good height; this proved to be a very fine Lark, with 
the head and neck eaten off.—Epwarp A. Frireu (Maldon, Essex). 

|We have frequently observed Crows and Rooks breaking mussels by 
rising with them into the air and dropping them from a height.—Ep.] 


Attachment of Magpie to Nesting Site. — Last spring a Magpie 
nested in an apple tree in an orchard near Southwell, Notts, and laid eggs. 
I went one day to try and shoot the old bird on the nest, and, as she was 
not there, fired a conple of barrels into the nest, presumably breaking the 
eggs. Shortly afterwards I was told she had built in the very next tree ; 
and in this new nest she laid again and hatched.—E. F. Becuer. 


Osprey in Lincolnshire.—On September 22nd I received a beautiful 
specimen of the Osprey, which had just previously been shot in South 
Lincolnshire. It measured five feet in the expanse of the wings, and 
weighed nearly three pounds. It is a male, and in perfect feather.— 
J. CULLINGFoRD (University Museum, Durham). 


An Albino Blackbird.—On August 13th 1 examined a perfect albino 


. of the Blackbird. It was an under-sized bird, which had been caught a few 


days before at Stratfurd, Oxon, and lived in a cage until that morning. 
The plumage was snowy white and the feathers remarkably delicate ; irides, 
feet, and legs pale pink. ‘The bill was the only part which showed normal 
colouring, and the yellow of this was curiously suffused with a pink tinge.— 
Oxiver V. APLIN (Great Bointon, near Banbury). 


FISHES. 


Sharks on the Coasts of Devon and Cornwall.— During the month 
of September a large number of sharks have been seen, and several captured, 
off the coasts of Devon and Cornwall. On the 12th of that month a fine 
Blue Shark, Squalus glaucus, measuring between seven and eight feet in 
length, was caught in a drift-nct near the Eddystone Lighthouse, and 
brought into Plymouth. Its colour on the upper parts was of a fine blue, 
which by the next day had changed or faded to a leaden hue; the under 


parts and insides of the fins were nearly pure white. About the same date 


a large ‘Thresher, or Fox Shark, Squalus vulpes, fully fifteen feet in length, 
was being exhibited about the streets in a cart; and I also heard of many 


. other sharks of various kinds having been caught, but none of them were 


preserved for our local museum.—J. GatcomBE (Stonehouse, Plymouth). 


Heavy Perch.—On the 3rd of September last I had a Perch sent me 
which turned the scale at three pounds and a half. It is considered 
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a heavy fish for this river (the Avon); but an old fisherman, who has known 
the river many years, informed me that he once saw one caught which 
weighed nearly five pounds, and yet he tells me it is considered a very good 
fish to weigh two pounds and a half. The dark markings upon the back 
and sides of the fish I had were very indistinct. Is it the case that these 
heavy fish are old, and that they lose these markings, in some degree, with 
age ?—G. B. Corbin (Ringwood, Hants). 


Large “Sea-purse” or Egg-case of the Ray.—Having lately found 
what I consider to be an unusually large “sea-purse” or egg-case of the 
Ray, washed ashore near the Devil's Point, Stonehouse, and never having 

before—among the hundreds I had previously picked up along the sea- 
~ coast—seen any at all approaching it in size, I think its dimensions are 
worth recording. Including the horn-like processes at either end,—two of 
which are short and not worthy of being called “ tendrils,”"—its entire 
length is about fourteen inches and a quarter, and the oblong body nearly 
six inches and a quarter long by five inches and a half broad. Were it not 
so broad in proportion to its length, I should suppose it to have been shed 
by a very large shark —J. Garcomsr (Stonehouse). 


MOLLUSCA. 


Oyster Culture in America.—It appears that Mr. Ryder, the Em- 
bryologist of the U.S. Fish Commission, has solved the problem of the 
culture of Oysters from artificially impregnated eggs, and at the beginning of 
September, at the U.S. Government Station, Stockton, Maryland, there were 
millions of. young Oysters three-quarters of an inch in diameter, which had 
been hatched from eggs artificially impregnated forty-six days previously. 
In 1879 Dr. Brooks, of Baltimore, had succeeded in artificial impregnation 
of the ova; but the difficulty, now overcome, was to prevent the young 
Oysters after hatching from escaping and being lost, for the spat will pass 
_ through the meshes of the most finely-woven fabrics. 


ZOOPHYTES. 


Large Jelly-fish.— While with my three boys on the shore below the 
lighthouse at Hunstanton, St. Edmunds, Norfolk, in August last, the 
youngest one drew my attention to a specimen of a Jelly-fish, which far 
exceeded in dimensions any I had hitherto seen. Its measurement was 
carefully taken and ascertained to be twenty-one inches by nineteen inches 
anda half. The mauve ribbon-like border near the outer edge, common 
in smaller specimens, was in this instance—as also in some others that 
I have seen—replaced by one of a ferruginous tint.— F. A. WALKER 
(33, Bassett Road, Notting Hill). 


» 


